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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 

American Anti-Vivisection Society, 

Held on January 26, 1905. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the American 
Anti-Vivisection Society was held at the office of the 
Society, 36 South Eighteenth Street, on Thursday, 
January 26th. Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
and the following reports presented. 


REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT RECORDING 
SECRETARY. 


We have the honor to present here a brief report of 
the work of the American Anti -Vivisection Society for 
the twelve months ending with December, 1904. 

No such report can give an absolutely accurate idea 
of the Society’s activities and their results. Ours is 
mainly a campaign of education, and it frequently hap- 
pens in this, as in all such movements, that the spoken 
or written answer to an individual query, the single 
piece of literature sent in response to a passing demand, 
and not deemed at the moment important enough to be 
put on record, become for the recipients seeds of thought 
which later blossom into sympathy with our cause and 
ultimate co-operation in our efforts. 

The past year brought its share of just such gratifying 
instances. It also supplied the usual quota of disap- 
pointments serving to remind our members that they 
must be still content to share the common lot of all 
reformers — opposition from that majority which holds 
might as right. Such opposition it was which nullified 
all efforts to secure representation at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, notwithstanding the most earnest and 
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long-continued struggle on the part of the Society. 
When special quarters there were finally refused, the 
only hope seemed the acceptance of an offer made by the 
Women’s National Council that we should share the sec- 
tion apportioned them. Accordingly on May nth, 5500 
pamphlets carefully selected from our supply of anti- 
vivisection literature, and a handsome silk banner in- 
tended to designate and attract attention to our exhibit, 
were expressed to St. Louis addressed to the lady in 
charge of the exhibits of the Women’s National Council. 
For the preparation and transportation of this exhibit 
the sum of $215 was appropriated, of which $167 were 
expended by the committee in charge. 

Another unwelcome happening was the resignation 
of Dr. Matthew Woods from the presidency of the So- 
ciety. This was presented at the March meeting of the 
Board and reluctantly accepted because of Dr. Woods’ 
insistence and the general feeling that through his four- 
teen years of faithful service he had fairly earned retire- 
ment from official duty and the gratitude of the Society 
as well, which latter was expressed in the motion of re- 
gret passed by his coworkers on the occasion. 

The presidency unanimously tendered later to Mr. S.H. 
Thomas was declined by him for reasons which serve to 
prove most convincingly (were proof needed) his un- 
selfish devotion to the cause, Mr. Thomas, whose logic 
was as usual quite convincing, maintaining that in his 
present place as Treasurer he could more efficiently 
serve the interests of the Society, which is his first aim. 

In this connection, however, our Treasurer placed his 
associates under fresh obligations, for mainly through his 
influence was secured the acceptance of the presidency 
by the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., an event which 
delighted not the members alone, but all sympathizers 
with the movement. 

With the acuteness of a personal loss was felt by 
many the passing away at her home in Wales of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, to whose suggestion was due the 
start of anti-vivisection work in America. The May 
issue of our Journal of Zoophily might be considered a 
memorial number dedicated to the memory of this noble 
leader, and there, with a sketch of her life work and 
other interesting items, can be found a copy of the reso- 
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lutions passed by this Board on the occasion and trans- 
mitted to Miss Cobbe’s relatives, to whom also a cable- 
gram of condolence was sent immediately on receipt of 
the sad news. 

In May the Society had printed 700 copies of the 
leaflet entitled “The Annual Mad Dog Scare,” a large 
number of which were mailed to the editors of leading- 
newspapers, accompanied in every case by a letter 
bespeaking editorial attention. That this object was 
attained was proved by many published comments and 
much correspondence on the vexed question of hydro- 
phobia — its existence or non-existence. 

Another notable reprint was that of Mrs. White’s 
pamphlet entitled “Mistaken Enthusiasm,” of which 
5000 copies were printed for distribution among teachers 
of public schools and other educational institutions. 

In May, also, official notification was received of a 
bequest to the Society from Mr. Elliot Preston, one of 
its earliest and most enthusiastic sympathizers. The 
arrangement of this matter, still pending, was by unani- 
mous vote of the Board left entirely in the able charge 
of our senior counsel, with full power to act as may be 
deemed best for the Society’s interests. 

In July we imported 100 copies of a popular little vol- 
ume called “Dog Stories,” published by the “Animals’ 
Guardian” of London. Some of these are still held at 
our office for sale. 

The early fall brought requests from three magazines 
for data and illustrations necessary to the preparation 
of sketches dealing with the foundation of the anti- 
vivisection movement in America, its progress and 
present standing. The magazines were “The Pilgrim,” 
“Harper’s Weekly,” and “Madame,” and to all three the 
desired information was forwarded by your Assistant 
Secretary. 

Before leaving the department of literature, mention 
must be made of the new effort determined upon at the 
Board meeting of December, which is to increase the 
circulation of the Journal of Zoophily by placing 
copies each month in the reading-rooms of all branches 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in the United 
States, commencing with the February issue, which will 
contain the annual reports of both Societies. 
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Because of the necessity of replenishing the funds of 
the Society, a Fair was held on December 6th, 7th, and 
8th at the Hotel Flanders. In its organization and con- 
duct the ladies of the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. rendered 
valuable assistance, and many donations were also re- 
ceived from other sources . N evertheless , owing to the ap- 
proach of the Christmas holiday season, this project was 
not quite so successful as had been anticipated and hoped 
for, yet it was the means of raising a thousand dollars. 

Considered, however, as a whole, the year just closed 
has not been a discouraging one. The light we are fain 
to spread gains but slowly on the darkness. Still, it 
owns the steady gleam of truth, which may be muffled 
by the clouds of prejudice, overpowered by the flaunting 
torch of pretense, but never extinguished, for truth is 
mighty as ever and must eventually prevail. 

Margaret M. Halvey. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The most important event to be mentioned in this 
report is the attempt made by the Society to have an 
address relating to vivisection delivered at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women held in Berlin last June. As 
the women of our Anti-Vivisection Society have been 
made one of the organizations affiliated to and repre- 
sented in the “National Council of Women,’’ and as that 
Council intended to take a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings at Berlin, two members of our Society, your 
President and Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, were invited to 
attend the “Women’s Congress,” or, in case they could 
not attend, permission was given to choose any delegate 
they pleased. Neither one of the ladies mentioned being 
able to cross the ocean at that time, the choice fell upon 
Mrs. Wm. Brewster Wood, who was about taking a voy- 
age to Europe, and who kindly consented to act as dele- 
gate and to make an address, introducing into it the two 
subjects in which we were particularly interested, of 
Humane Education and Anti-Vivisection, the idea being 
not to arouse opposition at once by speaking against 
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vivisection, but to open the speech with humane educa- 
tion and gradually lead the way to the subject of vivi- 
section by saying how likely it was to be opposed by 
those who in their youth had been instructed in senti- 
ments of compassion and tenderness toward all dumb 
animals. Mrs. Wood arrived in Berlin, but even before 
the Congress opened, she was told that it would be very 
doubtful whether she would be allowed to make her pro- 
posed address. On the eve of the opening day, the 
President of the Congress, Frau Marie Stritt, was ap- 
pealed to, and gave as her decision that Mrs. Wood 
would not be allowed to speak, as all subjects of a politi- 
cal nature were forbidden. The only reason we can 
assign for the President’s considering vivisection a sub- 
ject of a political character is that several months be- 
fore, some time last winter, it was made the theme of a 
furious debate in the lower house of the Austrian Par- 
liament, the anti-Semitic portion of that body oppos- 
ing violently the doctors and vivisectors, who were 
mostly Jews, until the contest raged so furiously that 
the House was dissolved. This was probably the reason 
for Frau Marie Stritt’s decision, but it was none the less 
disappointing to Mrs. Brewster Wood. She met, how- 
ever, some ladies who were strongly in sympathy with 
her, among them the Princess de Rohan, and these, join- 
ing together, devised a plan for effecting some good for 
the cause of humanity. They engaged a room in the 
Reichshof (a fashionable hotel frequented by the Eng- 
lish nobility) and invitations w T ere sent out for a meeting 
in the name of the Princess de Rohan. The subject of 
cruelty in its different phases was divided among the four 
who had inaugurated the meeting. The Princess de 
Rohan spoke first of general cruelty to animals, of course 
condemning it, and was followed by Mrs. Wood, who 
made her address in favor of humane education and 
against vivisection. Frau Morgenstein chose for her 
subject cruel sports, and Frau Doktor Schubert-Feder 
told of the awful experiments practised in the name of 
science, giving the names of many celebrated physicians 
and surgeons who condemned the practice of experi- 
mentation upon animals. 

Afterward Dr. Anna Shaw, a Philadelphian, made 
a brilliant speech. The enthusiasm was so great that 
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many ladies went to the speakers to inquire how 
they could work against vivisection in their respective 
countries, and one German lady gave over one hundred 
and fifty dollars to the Anti-Vivisection Society in Berlin. 

Your Corresponding Secretary has carried on a large 
correspondence in connection with the work for the 
Fair, sending letters to different parts of the country and 
even to Europe, endeavoring to awaken an interest in 
the cause and to obtain donations for the different 
tables. She has answered several articles in the news- 
papers which have defended vivisection, notably one 
that appeared in the Baltimore “Sun” in the summer, 
and another on “Brain Surgery,” published in the Phila- 
delphia “Evening Bulletin” in October. She has also 
attended to the publication and circulation of a large 
amount of anti -vivisection literature. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Caroline Earle White, 

Corresponding Secretary of Am. Anti-Vivisection Soc. 


A COPY OF THE DEED OF TRUST FOR THE 
CASPAR WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY 
AND BIOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

No vivisection or dissection of, or painful experiment on, any 
living animal shall be allowed or practiced on the premises of the 
Institute, or with its means or appliances, except only and strictly in 
accordance with the following rules and conditions, copies of which 
shall be kept prominently displayed in every laboratory and work- 
room on the premises, to wit : — 

1. Every such investigation or experiment must be specifically 
authorized, in the case of each and every animal to be so operated 
on, by a separate resolution of the Board of Managers duly recorded 
in their minutes, which shall recite the person authorized, the time, 
place, and subject, the object, means, and process, the persons to be 
present as representative of the Board of Managers, and the maximum 
length of time to be occupied, which shall in no case exceed four 
hours, on the expiration of which the life of the subject, if not 
previously ended, shall be immediately destroyed. But this limita- 
tion of time applies only to the period of suffering or pain of an 
animal devoted thereto, and not to an animal kept in health and 
comfort for observations of its habits, involving no pain or restriction 
of posture other than mere confinement in a limited abode. 

2. There shall be present during the entire period of every such 
experiment one or more persons representative of the Board of 
Managers, and designated in and by its authorizing resolution, who 
shall be either the Director of the Institute, or a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Institute, and such person shall make to the next 
subsequent meeting of the Board of Managers of the Institute a 
written report of such experiment, reciting the authority therefor, and 
showing that these rules and conditions have been in every particular 
fully observed, the names of all the persons present, that no unneces- 
sary suffering of the subject was inflicted, and what valuable result, 
if any, was obtained. Such report shall be read at length at such 
meeting and carefully preserved, either in its minutes or in accessible 
and properly indexed files of similar proceedings, or both. 

3. Any officer, fellow, employee, or beneficiary of the Institute, 
who shall neglect or violate any of these rules, or permit any other 
person or persons to do so, shall be forthwith discharged from the 
service, employment, or benefits of the Institute, and shall not at any 
time thereafter be reinstated or permitted to work, study, or teach 
therein, or to enter any of its laboratories or workrooms. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

Samuel H. Thomas, Treasurer, in account with 


1904. Dr. 

Jan. 1. Balance on hand as per last report, . . . $635 70 

Dec. 31. Received from subscriptions, 286 50 

“ “ donations, 524 00 

810 50 

Net proceeds of Fair to date, 970 00 

Dividend Philadelphia Traction Stock 4 % , 40 00 

Interest on $500, American Rwy. , 5 % , . 25 00 

“ on $1000, St. Louis & Iron 

Mountain Car Trust, 5%, . . 33 75 

“ on Mortgage on property on 

Leidy Avenue, Philadelphia, 158 50 

“ on Deposits, 16 68 


$2690 13 


1905, Jan. 1. Balance on hand, .... $1505 05 

Permanent Fund Account. 

Legacy from Miss Davidson, $5000 00 

Legacy from Miss French, 1000 00 

$6000 00 


The above fund is invested as follows : 

Mortgage on Property, 4163 Leidy Ave., 


Ten (10) Shares Phila. Traction Co., cost, 980 00 
Five Hundred dollar Bond, American 

Railways Company, cost, 493 75 

One Thousand dollar St. Louis and Iron 

Mountain Car Trust, 5 %, Series 1909, . 1000 00 

Cash, 26 25 

$6000 00 


The above Cash, $26.25, belongs to Miss Davidson’s Legacy. 


OF TREASURER. 

The American Anti- Vivisection Society. 


1904, Dec. 31. Cb. 

Paid Expenses of Public Meeting : 

Advertising Meeting, $22 80 

Pent of Griffith Hall, 30 00 

Eev. Charles J. Adams, expenses in at- 
tending Meeting, . 10 60 

C. W. Vanartsdalen, Stenographer, . . 17 50 

Churchill’s Philadelphia Entertainment 

Bureau, 30 00 

George Craig, for Plants, 2 00 

$112 90 

‘ ‘ For Annual Report, 80 50 

“ For Printing, 67 50 

“ For postage and petty expenses, through 

the Secretary, 50 00 

‘ ‘ For postage for Address to Bishops, ... 200 

“ For “Journal of Zoophily,” 170 50 

“ Appropriation to National Council of 

Women, 33 33 

“ For purchase of Books from England, . . 31 25 

“ Appropriations to Exhibit at St. Louis 

Fair, through Hon. E. L. Spence, . . 100 00 
Through Mrs. R. P. White, ... 67 10 

167 10 

‘ ‘ For Salary of Assistant Secretary, .... 300 00 

“ Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., for 

Rent and Clerk hire, 150 00 

‘ ‘ For Subscription to ‘ ‘ Life, ” 5 00 

“ For Advertisement, P. E. City Mission, . 5 00 

“ Dr. Amanda M. Hale, 10 00 

1905, Jan. 1. 

Balance on hand, 1505 05 


$2690 13 


SAMUEL H. THOMAS, Treasurer. 

Examined and found to be correct. 

February 2, 1905. 


ANNA P. STEVENSON,! . 
LAURA BLACKBURNE, J manors. 


PLACES TO WHICH THE “JOURNAL OF ZOOPHILY” IS SENT. 


ADRIAN COLLEGE, Adrian, Mich. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 

ANIMAL LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Ya. 

ANIMAL WORLD, London, England. 

ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Worcester, Mass. 

ASTOR LIBRARY, New York, N. Y. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY Atlanta, Ga. 

BAPTIST SEMINARY, Lynchburg, Ya. 

BARNARD COLLEGE, Columbia, N. Y. 

BATES COLLEGE, * . . . Lewiston, Me. 

BERLIN LIBRARY, Berlin, Conn. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON ANTI- VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 

No. 20, the Triangle, Bristol, England. 


BROOKLYN LIBRARY 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, . . 

BOSTON ATHEN2EUM, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, 

BOYS’ FREE READING ROOM, . . . 
BOYS’ HUMANE ASSOCIATION, . . . 

BUFFALO LIBRARY, 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION LIBRARY, 

BUTLER COLLEGE, 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE, 

CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY, . 
CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, .... 
CITY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, . . . 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 

COLLEGE OF MONTANA, 

COLORADO SPRINGS GAZETTE, . . . 

COLBY UNIVERSITY, 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 

CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, 

CORDOVA LIBRARY, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

DAILY REGISTER, 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 

DOGDOM PUBLISHING CO., 

DREXEL INSTITUTE, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. 

Providence, R. I. 

8 W. Fourteenth St., New York, N. Y. 
. . . 916 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. 

Irvington, Indiana. 

Oakland, Cal. 

. . 715 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chicago, 111. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Williamsburg, Va. 

Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Waterville, Me. 

New York, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

Cordova, 111. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hanover, N. H. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Green Castle, Ind. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Philadelphia. 
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FAMILY CULTURE, Boston, Mass. 

FISKE UNIVERSITY, Nashville, Tenn. 

FISKE LIBRARY, New Orleans, La. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, New Bedford, Mass. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, San Francisco, Cal. 

FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA, .... 1217 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE INSTITUTE LIBRARY, . . . Eighteenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENERAL LIBRARY AND UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Madison, Wis. 

GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 

GLEN MILLS DAILY Glen Mills, Pa. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Va. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 

HELMUTH COLLEGE, London, Ont. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ LIBRARY, Washington, D. C. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 

HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, Cambridge, Mass. 

HARVARD VETERINARY COLLEGE, Village Street, Boston, Mass. 

HONORARY CORR. SECRETARIES OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE in Various Cities. 

INQUIRER AND MIRROR, Nantucket, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL ANTI -VIVISECTION' SOCIETY, Chicago, 111. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, Md. 

KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, 111. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Bethlehem, Pa. 

LOCKWOOD SCHOOL, Alameda, Cal. 

MANSFIELD LIBRARY, Mansfield, Mass. 

MEDICAL BRIEF, St. Louis, Mo. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 

MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION New York, N. Y. 

MERCANTILE LIBRARY, St. Louis, Mo. 

MISSOURI UNIVERSITY, Columbia, Mo. 

MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South Hadley, Mass. 

NATIONAL ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, London, England. 

NEWBURYPORT LIBRARY, Newburyport, Mass. 

NEW YORK EVANGELIST, New York, N. Y. 

NEW CENTURY GUILD, 1227 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ORLEANS UNIVERSITY, New Orleans, La. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Newton, Mass. 

N. E. ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, Boston, Mass. 

NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Fargo, North Dakota. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Providence, R. I. 

OFFICE FIFTH AVE. STAGE COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Obio. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, Ohio. 

PACAHA CLUB, Helena, Ark. 

PACIFIC BANNER Bath, Me. 

PACIFIC METHODIST COLLEGE Santa Rosa, Cal. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, Princeton, N. J. 

PROVIDENCE ATHENJEUM, Providence, R. I. 

PUBLIC ATHENAEUM LIBRARY, Nantucket, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. Louis, Mo. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. Paul, Minn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, New Haven, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY Worcester, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Providence, R. I. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Asheville, N. C. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Charleston, S. C. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. Augustine, Fla. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Boston, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY Texarkana, Texas, 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

RAHWAY LIBRARY Rahway, N. J. 

REUBEN HOAR LIBRARY, Littleton, Mass. 

ROCKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, Rockland, Mass. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE New Brunswick, N. J. 

SANTA CLARA COLLEGE, Santa Clara, Cal. 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY OF U. S. PATENT OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 

SCOTTISH ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY Edinburgh, Scotland. 

SEWANEE UNIVERSITY, Sewanee, Tenn. 

SMITH COLLEGE . Northampton, Mass. 

SPRING HILL COLLEGE, New Mobile, Ala. 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY Greensburg, Ala. 

STATE LIBRARY, Annapolis, Md. 

STATE LIBRARY, Boston, Mass. 

STATE LIBRARY, Jackson, Miss. 

STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Madison, Wis. 

STATE LIBRARY, Raleigh, N. C. 

STATE LIBRARY, Richmond, Va. 


STATE LIBRARY, Trenton, N. J. 

STATE LIBRARY, Sacramento, Cal. 

STATE LIBRARY, San Francisco, Cal. 

STATE LIBRARY, State College, Pa. 

STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 1ST. H. 

STUDENTS OF BRYN MAWR, SWARTHMORE, AND WELLESLY. 

ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, San Francisco, Cal, 

ST. LOUIS UNIYERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 

STETSON UNIYERSITY, De Land, Fla. 

STILLWATER LIBRARY', Rhode Island. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

TEXAS UNIVERSITY Austin, Tex. 

THE ALTRUIST, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE ANIMAL’S FRIEND, London, England. 

THE CAT JOURNAL, Palmyra, N. Y. 
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Non-resident members shall be those who reside more than thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, and shall contribute to the society the sum 
of one dollar per annum. (Amendment of June, 1892.) 

ARTICLE II.— Officers. 

The officers of this society shall be a President, twenty Vice-Presi- 
dents, — ten of whom shall be residents of the City of Philadelphia, 
and ten shall be residents of the State of Pennsylvania, but not of the 
City of Philadelphia, — a Secretary and a Corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer, an Executive Committee of twenty members, and the 
Counsel, all of whom together shall constitute the Board of Managers. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to fill, for the re- 
mainder of the year for which they have been elected, any vacancy 
which may occur in their own body. (Amendment of February, 1905.) 

ARTICLE III.— Meetings. 

The regular annual meeting of the society shall be held during the 
month of January, in each and every year hereafter. Special meet- 
ings of the society or Board of Managers may be called at any time 
by the President, and shall be so called upon the written request of 
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ARTICLE IV. — Elections. 

Elections for officers and managers shall take place at the annual 
meetings of the society, and shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLE V. — Quorum. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at all meetings of the society and Board of Managers, except at 
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the annual meeting, when the members present, without regard to 
numbers, shall be empowered to act. 


ARTICLE VI. — President. 

It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all the meetings 
of the society and of the Board of Managers; at every election before 
the poMs are opened to appoint two tellers of election ; under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Managers, to take general charge of the affairs of 
the society, and to perform all duties usually devolving upon such an 
officer. 

ARTICLE VII. — Vice-Presidents. 

t 

It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents to perform, in the absence 
of the President, all the duties devolving upon him, in the order of 
their election. 

ARTICLE VIII. — Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a record of all the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the society and of the Board of Managers, 
in a book to be kept for that purpose ; to notify members of the Board 
of Managers of the meetings of the Board ; to draw all orders on the 
Treasurer for the payment of all bills audited by the Board of Mana- 
gers ; to sign all certificates of membership ; to officially sign and 
affix the corporate seal of the society to all instruments or documents 
authorized by the society or Board of Managers ; to have charge of 
the corporate seal, charter, by-laws, records, and general archives ; 
to give immediate notice to the several officers and committees of the 
society of all votes, orders, resolutions, and proceedings of the society 
affecting them or appertaining to their respective duties ; and make a 
journal report of the work and standing of the society at each annual 
meeting thereof, or as often as may be required by the Board of 
Managers. 

ARTICLE IX. — Corresponding Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
general correspondence of the society ; to keep, in suitable books 
to be provided for that purpose, true copies of all letters written by 
him or her on behalf of the society ; to preserve on proper files all 
letters received by him or her on the same account; and at each stated 
meeting of the society or the Board of Managers to report the cor- 
respondence and read the same, or such parts thereof as may be 
required ; and to give due notice of the time and place of the annual 
meetings of the society. 

ARTICLE X. — Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the society, keep an 
account of the same, make such investments as the Finance Commit- 
tee may direct, pay all orders on the Treasurer properly drawn, and 
present at each annual meeting and at such other times as the Board 
of Managers may require a report of the financial condition of the 
society. The Finance Committee shall consist of the President and 
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Treasurer ex officio, and of three members elected by the society at 
the annual meeting, by ballot. Upon failure so to elect at any an- 
nual meeting, the Finance Committee for the time being shall hold 
over until their successors are elected. It shall be the duty of the 
Finance Committee to make a report to the Board of Managers of 
the condition of the investments of the Society, at the stated meetings 
in February, May, October, and December, and at such other times as 
the Board of Managers may require. [Amended.] 

ARTICLE XI . — Board of Managers. 

The regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held on 
the last Thursday of every month (except the months of July, August, 
and September), at such time and place as the Board may direct. 

ARTICLE XII.— Counsel. 

It shall be the duty of Counsel to act as the legal advisers of the 
society and its officers ; to have charge of all legal proceedings insti- 
tuted by or against it, or in which the society may be interested. 

ARTICLE XIII. — Order of Business. 

1. Reading of Minutes. 

2. Communications, written and verbal. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. Report of Secretary. 

5. Report of Treasurer. 

6. Nomination and election of Officers and Managers. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

ARTICLE XIV . — Amendment of By-Laws. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present ; provided, that notice of such proposed 
amendment shall have been offered in writing at a previous stated 
meeting of the Board, and communicated by the Recording Secretary 
to each member of the Board. 


THE VIVISECTION PROBLEM. 


The thoughtful article on vivisection which appeared in a 
recent number of this periodical [“ International Journal of 
Ethics”] * is suggestive of conclusions with which some of its 
readers are not inclined to agree. By a process of reason- 
ing, based, we think, upon an imperfect acquaintance with 
the facts, the writer has apparently come to believe that 
animal experimentation is so carefully and humanely carried 
on, so free from all abuse and so productive of benefit to 
humanity that it should be permitted to continue, untouched 
by the criticism of the “sentimentalist” and unhindered 
by restriction or restraint. What defects are to be found 
in Mr. Myers’ line of reasoning ? Why do arguments, such 
as those which he has so ably presented, fail to convince 
some whose regard for the progress of science is as genuine 
as his own ? Against the suggestion or claim that vivisec- 
tion is, in effect, altogether right, how is it that some intel- 
ligent men believe that certain phases of the practice are 
unjustifiable and wrong ? Within the limits of a brief paper, 
it is, of course, impossible to bring forward all the reasons 
for dissent; but some outline may be given, sufficient to 
define the differing standpoint of those who believe that 
without definite limitations, the practice of vivisection is 
sometimes carried to an extent which is not ethically just. 

Is vivisection ever painful ? Does it sometimes imply 
prolonged agony. This seems to us a matter of no little 
importance. We think that the decision regarding the 
morality of the practice rests almost entirely upon the 
answer to this one question. Could it be demonstrated 
beyond doubt that a dog undergoing vivisection suffers no 
more of what we call pain, than a tuft of grass torn out by 
its roots, or a flower pulled to pieces, the justifiability of 
animal vivisection would be assured. The impeachment of 


* “ Is Vivisection Justifiable ?” C. S. Myers, in April number, 1904. 
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unlimited vivisection rests wholly upon the conviction that 
in some of its phases, it is productive of agony. A few 
years ago, hardly anybody in the medical profession ques- 
tioned the fact. To-day, nearly every apologist for the 
method, attempts, as Mr. Myers has done, to show the 
absence of any great degree of discomfort. Every effort, 
he assures us, is made to diminish pain ; “ an anesthetic is 
always administered the pain of certain inoculations is 
but that of a needle-prick; and even the cries and contor- 
tions of a vivisected creature are to be regarded for the 
most part, as an illusion. “ When an animal manifests the 
appropriate signs, the sentimentalist at once leaps to the 
conclusion that the behavior that he observed in others im- 
plies the presence of the same state of feelings in them as 
would induce the same behavior in himself.” But this, 
Mr. Myers assures us, is an error of the kind known as the 
“psychologist’s fallacy” ; we really know nothing about it. 
“ Considerations of this kind only show what control the 
layman should exercise over the springs of his natural pity, 
when he reads of seemingly painful, but really painless 
experiments upon the internal organs of living animals.” 
That during such operations (which, by the way, are some- 
times extended over weeks and months) the animals are 
put under the influence of an anesthetic; that in England 
this is demanded by law, that in other countries it is the 
voluntary custom of physiologists — all this he most con- 
fidently and fervently seems to believe. It is not denied 
that, occasionally, some pain may ensue ; but to this writer, 
this apparently seems of such a trifling character that he 
passes it without criticism. That the pain inflicted in vivi- 
section ever amounts to torture, is not once admitted or 
implied. 

Now we are far from being satisfied with the comfortable 
conclusions which Mr. Myers has apparently reached, and 
which he desires to impress upon his readers. He tells us 
at the outset that he is not a practical vivisector ; and his 
statements regarding the practice must therefore rest upon 
the exculpatory assertions of the very persons against whom 
the charge of inhumanity has been made. Do all of these 
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persons invariably tell us the whole truth about a practice 
whereby they earn their daily bread ? Is it in accord with 
what Mr. Gladstone happily designated “ the delicate sense 
of the reasonableness of things ” that some of the men 
charged with cruelty should not attempt to defend them- 
selves by distorting the truth ? It seems to us that while 
the statements of experimenters are entitled to all consid- 
eration which character and motives imply, a little hesitancy 
in granting absolute faith maybe excusable ; and that ‘‘lay- 
men and sentimentalists” have some reason to doubt. 
That vivisected animals sometimes suffer, is a charge that 
rests wholly upon the evidence of men who are neither 
“ sentimentalists” nor “ laymen,” but members of the med- 
ical profession. Speaking before the British Medical Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in 1899, the President of one 
of the sections, Dr. George Wilson, LL.D., made this re- 
markable charge : 

“ I boldly say there should be some pause in these ruthless lines 
of experimentation. ... I have not allied myself to the anti-vivisec- 
tionists, but I accuse my profession of misleading the public as to the 
cruelties and horrors which are perpetrated on animal life. When it 
is stated that the actual pain involved in these experiments is com- 
monly of the most trifling description, there is a suppression of the 
truth, of the most palpable kind. . . . The cruelty does not lie in the 
operation itself, which is permitted to be performed without anes- 
thetics, but in the after effects. Whether so-called toxms are injected 
under the skin into the peritoneum, into the cranium, under the dura 
mater, into the pleiiral cavity, into the veins, eyes, or other organs — 
and all these methods are ruthlessly practised — there is long-drawn- 
out agony. The animal so innocently operated on may have to live 
days, weeks, or months, with no anesthetic to assuage its sufferings, 
and nothing but death to relieve." [Italics ours.] 

And yet Mr. Myers would have us believe that even in 
these experiments the pain “ cannot exceed that of a poi- 
soned rat or mouse.” How does he know? Do poisoned 
rats and mice live in agony “ for days, weeks, or months ?” 

Take another medical witness. In his presidential ad- 
dress before the American Academy of Medicine, Dr. The- 
ophilus Parvin, LL.D., a professor of Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, protested warmly against the cruelty 
of certain vivisectors. There were men, he declared, both 
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in America and Europe “who seem, seeking useless knowl- 
edge, to be blind to the writhing agony, and deaf to the 
cry of pain of their victims, and who have been guilty of 
the most damnable cruelties, without the denunciation by the 
public and the profession that their wickedness deserves.” 
Is not this remarkable language, coming, — not from a “ lay- 
man,” — but from a professor in a leading medical college, 
regarding a practice wherein Mr. Myers finds nothing 
worthy of criticism ? It was no sentimentalist, but rather 
one of the most distinguished surgeons that America ever 
produced, and for many years a professor in Harvard 
Medical School — Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, LL.D., who in a 
paper read before the Massachusetts Medical Society, pro- 
tested against “the cold-blooded cruelties now more and more 
practised under the authority of science,” producing results 
which he declared were “ contemptible, compared with the 
price paid in agony and torture.” Elsewhere the same 
eminent medical authority says : 

“The ground for public supervision is that vivisection, immeasur- 
ably beyond any other pursuit, involves the infliction of torture to 
little or no purpose. Motive apart, painful vivisection differs from 
that usual cruelty of which the law takes absolute cognizance, mainly 
in being practised by an educated class, who, having once become 
callous to its objectionable features , find its pursuit an interesting 
occupation under the name of Science. . . . 

“ The law should interfere. There can be no doubt that in this 
relation there exists a case of cruelty to animals far transcending in 
its refinement and in its horror anything that has been known in the 
history of nations. 

“ There will come a time when the world will look back to mod- 
ern vivisection in the name of Science as it now does to burning at 
the stake in the name of religion.” [Italics ours.] 

Quotations like these, from the writings of medical men 
might be indefinitely multiplied. They are the utterances 
not merely of physicians, but of medical professors familiar 
with what goes on about them. We cannot afford to dis- 
miss them with a shrug and a sneer s If their tones seem 
more resonant than those of the majority in their profes- 
sion, it may be because success and assured eminence has 
gained for them the inestimable privilege of absolute fear- 
lessness regarding the criticism of lesser men. But of the 
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existence of these “ cold-blooded cruelties,” of this agony 
and torture, of this pain to which death by burning alive is a 
happy release — where do we find the slightest reference in 
Mr. Myers’ paper? Not a hint of its existence is there to 
be found ! Why? Is it because he accepts with implicit 
faith the word of the experimenter? That is his privilege. 
We admit that it may be a matter of choice. But upon 
whom is reliance most safely placed in our attempts to pen- 
etrate to the truth, — upon men grown old in the medical 
profession, connected with institutions of learning, men who 
cannot have the slightest reason for adverse criticism, but 
every inducement for discreet silence — or, on the other 
hand, the practical experimenter who may feel that his 
position is dependent upon the maintenance of absolute 
freedom to do whatever he likes within the walls of his 
laboratory? 

If space permitted, it would be of interest to follow all 
the ramifications of Mr. Myers’ remarkable argument. In 
certain directions, it seems to us to denote a peculiar ten- 
dency to credulity wherever vivisection is in question. 
Bichat, he tells us naively, once saw dogs “ tearing their 
peritoneum and devouring their own intestines which had 
protruded from a hole in the abdominal wall.” But does 
Mr. Myers seriously consider such an action as the pain- 
less and contented gratification of the animal’s appetite ? 
Once, in a physiological laboratory, we witnessed precisely 
the same thing ; an animal, during a vivisection, partly 
escaped from its bonds, and with the utmost fury of despair, 
bit and tore its own bleeding wounds. Had Mr. Myers 
been present at that experiment, we hardly believe he 
would have contended for its painlessness. “Again and 
again,” he assures us, “dogs have been observed to wag 
the tail or lick the hands of the operator, even immediately 
before the beginning of the operation !” What inference 
would he have us draw from the fact ? That it betokens 
the happiness of the animal ? Observers have drawn a far 
different conclusion. “ I recall to mind,” said Dr. Latour, 
“ a poor dog, the root of whose spinal nerves Magendie 
was about to expose. Twice did the dog, all bloody and 
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mutilated, escape from the implacable knife, and twice did 
I see him put his forepaws around Magendie’s neck and 
lick his face ! I confess I could not bear the sight.” It 
was a phenomenon recorded also by the editor of the Lon- 
don Lancet in a description of what once was done in the 
physiological laboratory. “ Look,” says this editor of the 
leading medical journal of England, “at the animal before us, 
stolen (to begin with) from his master ; the poor creature, 
hungry, tied up for days and nights, pining for his home, is 
at length brought into the theater. As his crouching and 
feeble form is strapped upon the table, he licks the very 
hand that ties him! He struggles, but in vain, and use- 
lessly expresses his fear and suffering. . . .” We need 
not go on with this picture of past experimentation. It is 
merely of interest to show how the same fact impresses 
different men. Strange it is, that a dog, licking the hand 
of “ the operator immediately before the beginning of the 
operation” should seem to any man to betoken the absence 
of all apprehension — a sign of happy animal indifference to 
its fate, rather than the mute, instinctive and vain appeal 
for sympathy to a being in the human form. 

But the most painful part of Mr. Myers’ essay, and in 
one sense its most significant inference, pertains to his un- 
qualified approval of the attitude taken by Dr. Emanuel 
Klein. When this distinguished vivisector was examined 
before the Royal Commission regarding his practices and 
opinions, he frankly and honestly admitted that he never 
used chloroform or any other anesthetic, except in public 
demonstrations, unless necessary for his personal con- 
venience; declared that a physiologist had the right to 
“ do as he likes with the animal that to save himself 
inconvenience, he would perform even one of the most 
painful of operations on a dog’s nerves without the use of 
anesthetics ; that he held himself “ entirely indifferent to the 
sufferings of the animal,” and had “ no regard at all ” to the 
anguish of the creatures experimented upon. Quoting the 
last sentence, Mr. Myers does not hesitate to declare that 
“ Dr. Klein is perfectly right.” We are not particularly sur- 
prised at this assurance of his agreement ; but unless very 
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much mistaken, Mr. Myers is the first Englishman who, 
during the past quarter of a century, has openly confessed his 
sympathy with such sentiments. Certainly, they were very 
far from meeting the approval of scientific men at the time 
they were uttered. One of the most eminent scientists of 
the last century, writing to another man of equal eminence, 
thus referred to the profession of indifference to animal 
suffering : 

“ This Commission is playing the deuce with me. I have felt it 
my duty to act as counsel for Science, and was well satisfied with the 
way the things are going. But on Thursday, when I was absent, 

was examined ; and if what I hear is a correct account of 

the evidence he gave, I may as well throw up my brief. I am told 
he openly professed the most entire indifference to animal suffering, 
and he only gave anesthetics to keep the animals quiet ! 

“ I declare to you, I did not believe the man lived, who was such 
an unmitigated, cynical brute as to profess and act upon such prin- 
ciples ; and I would willingly agree to any law that would send him 
to the treadmill.” 

We must ask pardon for the quotation of these forcible 
and far-reaching denunciations. They occur in a letter 
written to Charles Darwin by Professor Huxley. More 
than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the .great 
English biologist thus made known the feeling which such 
sentiments inspired. The times have changed. To-day, 
a writer in defense of this attitude of indifference tells us 
that Dr. Klein “is perfectly right.” 

The utility of animal experimentation is a question too 
great to be discussed now. The trouble with most of the 
advocates for vivisection without limitations is that they go 
far out of the way to glean and gather what they hope may 
be fresh evidences of its utility. Even those who regard 
vivisection in its milder aspects with a favorable eye will 
hardly care very much for the evidences of its usefulness 
that Mr. Myers presents us. Hardly a single claim made 
rests upon generally acknowledged facts. What, for exam- 
ple, has “ the value of vaccination in smallpox” — however 
“ widely recognized ” — to do with vivisection of animals ? 
Mr. Myers brings it into his catalogue of utilities, seem- 
ingly unconscious that with Jenner’s discovery, the prac- 
tice of vivisection had nothing to do. Where are the 
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proofs that the mortality from typhoid fever in any country 
has been reduced by the general use of the “appropriate 
antitoxin ” ? Where are we to look for similar evidence 
regarding mortality from “the Mediterranean fever” in 
France and Italy? We venture to say that official statis- 
tics proving any marked reduction in the mortality from 
these causes of death through use of such antitoxin cannot 
be produced. It is interesting to know that for the first 
time in its history, “ Havana is practically rid of yellow 
fever.” What has this to do with experiments on animals ? 
Perhaps the most surprising assertion of utility is that 
which concerns the mortality resulting from the venom of 
serpents; we are told that “hardly a failure is on record 
from the treatment of snake-bite.” Of course a statement 
like this may mean anything — or nothing at all. Of any 
number of imaginable drugs or appliances it might very 
truthfully be said that there is “no record of failure,” — 
simply because they have not been tried. But 'if Mr. Myers 
believes, and desires to convey the impression that a spe- 
cific and almost certain cure for the poison of venomous 
serpents has at last been discovered through experimenta- 
tion upon animals, and that its claims of efficacy are amply 
evinced by a decrease in the mortality from this cause in the 
countries where venomous serpents abound, he is entirely 
mistaken. Every year, in British India alone, over twenty 
thousand men, women, and children lose their lives from 
this one cause. That was the record up to five years ago. 
Has this mortality been diminished in any appreciable degree 
by the employment of the new remedy regarding whose use 
we are assured that there is “hardly a failure on record?” 
If so, where are the statistics ? There are none. It is a 
claim of the laboratory. No such specific, the value of 
which has been demonstrated by a steady decrease of mor- 
tality as shown in the statistics of any country, can be said 
to exist. This is not criticism of this phase of experimen- 
tation. It is not denial that certain laboratory experiments 
have been apparently successful. But the claim should 
have stopped there. We cannot but think that the sug- 
gestion of a far wider utility should never have been made 
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in view of the present practical impotency of every alleged 
discovery of the kind. 

What may we say of the moral aspect of unlimited vivi- 
section? Every man’s attitude toward this question will 
depend in great measure upon certain primary intellectual 
concepts. Behind a thinking man’s judgment of what is 
right or wrong in human conduct must be his personal con- 
viction regarding the meaning of the Universe in which he 
dwells. The creed of the vivisector is not always beautiful. 
Writing for the “ Popular Science Monthly,” a few years 
since, a leading American biologist, Professor Hodge, of 
Clark University, declared that “God clearly gives to man 
every sanction to cause any amount of physical pain which he 
may find expedient to unravel His laws." Seldom, if ever, 
has the supremacy of science over the ordinary conceptions 
of morality been more definitely announced. If this doc- 
trine be true, then the experiments with poisons, made by 
Ringer and others upon patients in a London hospital, the 
experiments upon dying children and the incurably insane, 
made in certain American institutions — would all find equal 
justification with every phase of animal experimentation ; 
for it could then be said that “ they were expedient to 
unravel His laws.” And if the elucidation of a new fact 
makes right any method by which it may be torn from the 
secrecy wherein Nature has concealed it, — if this be the 
meaning of the message which modern Science is to pro- 
claim to Humanity, then — in more senses than one — we are 
at the beginning of a new era. One may, indeed, imagine 
a Universe wherein the idea of Justice does not exist, where 
compassion and pity and sympathy are unknown, and where 
Might makes Right. In such a world, no thought of the 
uprighteousness of an action would come to mind. In such 
a world — unchecked except by fear — would flourish what- 
ever tyranny might desire and force compel, — the prosti- 
tution of women, the slavery of the weak, the murder of 
the helpless, the causation of any amount of physical pain 
upon animals or children, if thereby what is hidden by 
Nature could be brought to light. It would be the reign 
of selfishness and greed, of lust and force, of cruelty — and 
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utility. That to-day, we are not living in a world, ruled 
supremely by claw and tooth and nail; that some concep- 
tion of moral ideas has brightened the path of humanity in 
its slow progress upward from brutality ; that with us, 
power does not mean equity ; that cruelty is infamous, and 
injustice is ignoble, and pity is divine, this world of ours 
owes to teaching far different from that of the biologist who, 
in his imagination, creates a “ God ” that hides facts, and 
gives torture the right to find them. 

What may we hope to accomplish in the reform of vivi- 
section as it exists to-day? Considerations of space forbid 
anything but the briefest of outlines ; and yet certain lines 
of possible activity would seem apparent. It seems to us, 
that first of all, there must be the gradual creation of public 
sentiment which shall be eager, not so much to condemn 
all vivisection, or to approve it all, as to know with certainty 
the facts. Take, for example, the question of vivisection 
in institutions of learning. To what extent is it carried 
on, merely to demonstrate what every student knows in 
advance? If one may judge from authoritative statements 
put forth for general information, it would appear that cer- 
tain lines of experiment are now permitted in America and 
in England, which hardly more than a generation ago were 
condemned as cruel by the medical profession of Great 
Britain. We ought to know if this is true ; and if found 
so, we ought to inquire why it is that experiments which 
scarcely thirty years ago were almost universally con- 
demned, are less abhorrent to-day ? The removal of the 
secrecy that so generally enshrouds vivisection is the first 
and most important step toward any true reform. 

And when secrecy is removed, and we know the facts, 
then must there be a yet wider promulgation of the truth 
about it than is possible to-day. By the propaganda of the 
press ; by the advocacy of the principles which underlie 
our opposition to irresponsible and unrestricted vivisection ; 
by the contrast of views ; by the incitement of interest in a 
subject which is naturally most distasteful to the average 
mind, there must gradually be created a public sentiment 
that will be heard when it asks for some measure of reform, 
some method for preventing what ought not to exist. 
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And finally, there must come the regulation of vivisec- 
tion by law. This does not mean the abolition of all physi- 
ological investigation, as they who clamor for non-interfer- 
ence so often assert. It need not imply a single impediment 
to any scientific inquiry that is of potential value to human- 
ity and possible without anguish. But the law certainly 
should forbid all cruel and all useless experiments such as 
those so emphatically condemned by Parvin and Bigelow 
and Wilson. It ought to bring upon official records the 
number of experiments performed, the objects which were 
in view, the results which were attained, the species of ani- 
mals upon which the investigations were made, the anes- 
thetics which were administered, and everything that per- 
tains to the prevention of pain. We may say that all this 
is but little more than the drawing aside of curtains, and 
the admission of light. It is so little to ask, that one is 
amazed at the resistance which the laboratory makes to the 
demand. Will that resistance be perpetually effective? 
We doubt it. No human institution has yet been able to 
keep hidden what the world wishes to know; and when all 
is known, we may be sure that in the matter of vivisection, 
the distinction will be very clearly drawn between what is 
permissible and what is to be condemned, by the conscience 
of mankind. 

Albert Leffingwell. 

Aurora, New York. 

— International Journal of Ethics. 
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